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PLN, 
‘iin THER RECLUSE. Burgundy. In all the calmness of in-»Oh my friend! have I not been thy com- 
sensibility, in all the stillness of death,} panion in arms? hast thon not a right 
Mr. (Concluded from page 195.) he kept his eyes constantly fixed on the} to demand, to expect every thing from 
ma How puissant is religion! How won-|/horizon, and appeared to wait with im-|| my heart ?” 
ed derful is the power of piety! The fa-|/patience for the close of day. Night at} ‘But for me,’ resumed Charles, in r 
mous Charles of Burgundy, fallen from }length approached. ‘Egbert,’ saidji bitterness of spirit, ‘she would have 
choef. grandeur, despoiled of glory, lost to {|Charles, breaking silence, ‘if thou love] been thy bride! but for me the Count 
othea - hope, and dead to happiness, as he knelt|ime, listen to my last request, grant my || de Norindall and the Maiden of Under- 
illard, at the foot ofa solitary cross, and list- last wish.’ lach would have bees united and happy. 
Me ened to the voice ofa poor pastor, felt. ‘Speak,’ replied Egbert, ‘can I deny} tore from thee the object of thy love ; 
sh, al his soul filled with unlooked-for peace fithee any thing ? I wrested happiness from thy grasp ; and ; : 
and divine fervour. Charles, escapi ‘Leave me, then, for twenty-four! won her affection only to precipitate 
alike from remembrance and remorse, {hours alone in the hermitage ; ask me}/hertothe tomb. Alas! it has ever been 
and receiving unexpected consolation, |jnot what is my design, nor what are my|| my fate to be the scourge of those who 
had soared far above earth, and reached ||hopes—but in the name of my misfor-||loved me. I have spread around me 
Vateon, the entrance-gate of heaven! tunes, in the name of my friendship, re-|| grief, terror and death. Many have 


At this moment the Count de Norindall jifuse. not the prayer of thy brother in|j loved Charles, but it has been his desti- 
om appeared at the entrance of the grove. arms. I swear not to quit the country.|/ ny to break the hearts of those who were 
He had heard what had passed, and had|j/At this hour to-morrow evening return] bound to him by the ties of affection.’ 

















— nothing to learn. to thy friend, thou wilt find him at the}}/ ‘ What art thou saying?’ eagerly in- 
e Beav- ‘ Egbert,’ cried Anselmo,’ take your || hermitage.’ terrupted Egbert, ‘What prince has 
friend from this fatalspot. I bave the|} The Countde Norindall was at a loss}! more lavishly scattered his benificence ? 
——= last duties to perform for the Orphan of|ito conjecture the secret intentions of|| Who better knew the duties of friend- 
G the Monastery.’ IICharles ; but he found it impossible to!| ship ? Who but thyself, from the height 
Cunct: Egbert dreaded resistance on the part |jresist his entreaties. He was departing,|| of human grandeur, master of kings, 
apd dis- of Charles. To his surprise, however, jand had already crossed the threshold "| conqueror of nations, hero of the world, 
rary Ca- the prince listened to him, and though ithe hut. ‘ Egbert,’ cried Charles, in ajj would have deigned to bestow on the 
site the he replied not, arose and followed him. ||plaintive and tender ‘one, ‘One word! obscure Egbert a glance of protection 
The two friends silently ascended the |}more !—Dear and generous Egbert, be-|! and tenderness? who invested me with 
et, re- mountain, and entered the hermitage. |ifore thou leavest me, pardun the dread-[ dignity ? who saved my life three seve- 
5 Cedar Alas ! the Count de Norindall had lost, |/ful woes I have inflicted on thee, forgive} ral times ? 
opps’ Bin Elodie, the only being who had ever|ithe tears I have caused thee to shed,}| ‘Charles,’ continued he, ‘I owe my 
caused his hearfto vibrate with the |/forgive me thy sufferings and thy mis-j elevation, my title, my fortune, to thee : 
emotions of love. He was. obliged to |ifortunes!’ from this hour I renounce them all. 
suppress his tears; and while he con-|| ‘I forgive thee!’ replied Egbert,|| Henceforth thy hut shall be my only hab- 
CO. cealed his own anguish, to'pour the balm ji‘ forgive thee! Didst thou, then, think|} itation, and my life shall be identified with 
ym-stre’ @ of consolation into the soul of Charles. {that my sacrifices to friendship were} thine.—Henceforth behold me devoted, 
bs Some secret project seemed to absord ||painful, that devotion to thee was al} heart and soul, to Charles,—not Charles 


ial the thoughts of the miserable Duke of “source of misery ?... Ob my prince!" of Burgundy, protected by fortune, and 
pscri . . ; 
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crowned by glory; but my friend, my | 
brother in arms, the Recluse of the wita| 
Mountain !’ 

The Duke of Burgundy covered his 
face with his hands, and suffocating sobs 
impeded his respiration.—‘ No ;’ said 
the unfortunate being to himself, ‘ No ; 
the man who could inspire such aflec- 
tion could not be a monster!’ 

‘Charles,’ continued Egbert, ‘re- 
member, that I alone remain to thee on 
earth: answer, will thou admit me to 
thy hermitage ?” 

The prince was too much agitated to 
reply, but he extended his arms to the 
magnanimous Egbert, and pressed him 
with fervour to his heart. The two ex- 
iles bathed in tears, remained for a few 
moments motionless. 

‘I must quit thee,’ said the Count de 
Norindall, who was the first to break 
this distressing silence, ‘I must quit 
thee, but it is for the last time.’ 

‘The last time!’ repeated Charles, 
shuddering. 

‘To-morrow,’ resumed Egbert, ‘1 
shall seek thee here; to-morrow we 
shall meet to part no more!’ 

As he concluded these words he 
rushed to the forest. 

‘Egbert!’ cried Charles in a heart- 
rending tone, ‘ Dear Egbert farewell!’ 

The unfortunate Duke of Burgundy, 
as he uttered these affecting words, felt 
as though he had embraced his friend for 
the last time. Why were the melancho- 
ly accents of Charles lost in the air? 
had they reached the ears of Egbert, 
perhaps the fate of the friendly warriors 
might have been changed. 

















the Count de Norindall, who was al- 
ready far from the Wild Mountain. On 
a sudden he threw himself on the solita- 
ry couch on which hie beloved had re- 
posed. ‘Elodie! dearest Elodie !’ cried 
he wildly, ‘here thou wast in my pow- 
er——here would’st thou have been mine 
—here thy heart throbbed for me— 
thou art no more, and I am alone in the 
world !’ 

The shades of night darkened the vil- 
lage, and Charles resolved to execute 
the project he had conceived. Hastily 
descending the Wild Mountain, he ad- 
vanced towards the monastery, and en- 


The prince followed with his a 








tered the park. Some of the brilliant 
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decorations of the fete given by the 
Prince of Palzo yet remained on the 
lawn. Charles had witnessed in dis- 
guise the splendour of that day. The 
moon at this moment shed her pale and 


trembling light above the misty horizon. 


Charles was near the circus where the 
knights of Lorraine had fought. There, 
in @ triumphant car, like the queen of 


Cythera, Elodie, radiant with youth,! 


hope, Ipve, and beauty, crowned the 
Victorious warriors. There the voice 
of the valiant heroes, accompanied by 
the melodious harp, celebrated the most 
beauteous of mortals in these words : 


* Que loin de toi la foudre tonne, 
Celeste Autore dun beau jour! 

Ton front est fait pour ja couronne, 
Comme ton cceur lest pour l'amour.”* 


Alas! the thunder-bolt had fallen! 
The enchanting flower, whose bril- 
liancy had dazzed the valley, was no 
lenger the pride of nature ; that adored 
being could no more preside as the in- 


spiring divinity! Neither the shouts of 


enthusiasm, nor the tender sighs of love 


could awaken her from the slumbers of 


mortality. Likea fragile spirit, she fiit- 


ted through the paths of existence and 
vanished 


Charles, uttering a deep groan, hasti- 
ly fled from the cherished groves of the 
Orphan: Bitter are the recollections of 


the lover mourning over the silent 
grave! 


Through the subterraneous passage | 


which once led him to Elodie, Charles 
entered the chapel. Merciful heaven! 
what a spectacle was before him. The 
sacred interior was illuminated ; white 
hanging decorated the ancient walls ; 
incense and myrrh burned in rich vases ; 
splendid carpets covered the floor of 
the temple ; a thousand perfumes em- 
balmed the air: the torches of Hymen 


were kindled ; and they illumined —— 
Death ! 


At the foot of the altar, on a magnifi- 
cent alcove, was a funeral couch, be- 
neath a canopy of dazzling whiteness, 
supported by four silver columns, Gar- 
lands of roses hung in festoons around, 


*“ Far from thee let the menacing thunder 
fall, thou beauteous dawn of a celestial day ' 


and transparent gauses and white drape. 
ries decorated the fatal throne. The 
dazzling brightness of the torches re. 
flected on the silver dome, on the flow. 
ery garlands, and on the Sparkling col. 


appearance of a temple of light. 


foot of the monument of mortality, yy. 
rounded by the pomps of life, the gentle 
Virgin of Underlach slept the sleep of 
eternity. A white veil concealed her 
angelic features; and a virgin corope 
graced her brow. Alas! that emblemo/ 
innocence was prepared for her marriage, 
A profound silence reigned through. 
out the empty chapel. ‘ Celestial Vir. 
gin:’ exclaimed Charles, kneeling be. 
side the funeral couch, ‘ this then is thy 
bridal bed! these are our hymenial 
pomps! My miserable destiny is ac- 
complished. Unfortunate victim! what 
did | say to thee, when for the first time 
I appeared before thee? * Fly youthful 
flower of the valley! fly! amy breath is 
|contagious, and in my presence is Death,’ 
Did | not tell thee, when beneath these 
walls we pronounced the first vows of 
love, that I was a being of the grave? 
He paused, and his head sank on the 
marble of the sanctuary. ‘ Angelic 
creature !’ resumed he, rising wildly, 
‘thou didst wish to die on the wild 
mountain; thy last breath called the 
Recluse—thy last look sought the her 
mitage. Come, then, thy wishes shal 
be fulfilled : the hut of the exile shal 
receive thy mortal remains. There 
shall thou repose in peace ; there shall] 
watch beside thy tomb ; there shall the 


now convey thy inanimate body to that 
spot, where Charles will perform the last 
duties to thy dear remains, and where 
thy grave will receive his last sigh!’ 
He ascended the platform, and, ap 
proaching the bier, drew aside the white 
veil which concealed the features 
the Orphan. 
‘Come!’ cried he, in a tone of love 
and despair, ‘come to the heart of thy 
husband. Elodie! 1 hear thee still! 
Yes! thou callest me! I hear tby la 





Tay brow was formed for a crown, and thy heart 
for love.” 





words—‘ Let me inhale thy breath! le 
me be saved by thee!” 





umns, gave to the funeral pavilion the » 


The Duke of Burgundy stood at the 


last rays of love be shed on thy coffin 
This morning I could not bear thee thith- 
er in life and happiness ; but my arms cad | 
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Charles, with outstretched arms, paus- 


ed, as if he imagined this excess of 


love and grief would effect a miracle, 
and he should behold the Orphan awa- 
kened by his passionate exclamations, 
arise, and rushinto his arms. She was 
beautiful even in death! crowned with 





the long veil, and then first she seemed 
to disappear from his sight. Raising his 
eyes to heaven, he now sought her 
there alone. 
but yet he appeared to be holding con- 
versation with her spirit. 





Within the rock against which the 


white roses, like a placid virgin, she} hermitage was built, was a large. cavity, 


smiled in death. Her long eyelids, white}} closed by an enormous stone. Charles| 


as alabaster, seemed closed in sweet|/knew not for what purpose this myste- 
sleep, and her marble hands held a bou-}/ rious place was destined ; but he deter- 


quet of lillies to her heart. 


From the]| mined that it should be the tomb of in- 


serenity of her countenance she appear-|j nocence. 


ed in a pleasing dream. Heaven seem- 
ed to have deprived earth of this master- 
piece of nature fora few moments only. 

Charles bent suddenly over the fune- 
ral couch, and gently raising the youth- 


ful virgin in his arms, as if fearful of 


hurting or awakening her, hastened to- 
wards the chapel, and, like Hercules 
bearing Alcestis from the abodes of dark- 
ness, fled towards the wild mountain. 


He had already passed the bridge of 


the torrent, and by the pale light of the 
moon, recognized the tree where the 
Daughter of the Monastery had struck 
the chords of her lyre, and sung the 
praise of Spring and Nature. Alas! 
there was now no Spring—no Nature 


; 


After a painful pause of a few moments, 
he arose ; but before he raised the form 
of his unfortunate companion, he seized 
alock of herlong hair: ‘ Elodie !* cried 
he, ‘ grant me this ringlet—it is the first 
and the last gift of Love !’ and the ring- 
let was pressed to his heart. 


Charles removed the stone from the 
rock, and placed the inanimate body of 
the Orphan in this natural sepulchre.— 
‘ Adieu !’ cried he, in an almost inarti- 
culate voice, and before he closed the 
tomb, ‘ Adieu! thou loveliest and purest 
of created beings! thou art disappear- 
ing forever from my sight! Even as I 
tarnished my own glory, so did I de- 





troy thy youth, and wither thy beauty ! 


——no harmonious lyre, for, the unhappy}! Celestial creature ! sleep in the rock 


Exile ! 

The night-wind agitated the trees of 
the forest. Charles stopped suddenly, 
almost deprived of strength, and trem- 
bled violently. Alas! the breeze had 
wafted towards him the light hair of the 
Orphan ; her waviffg ringlets touched 
his lips—those same ringlets on which, in 
all the intoxication of joy and happiness, 
he had imprinted the first kiss of love. 
The Maiden of Underlach was then, as 
now, borne in his arms, but then he felt 
her heart throb against his ; she lived, 
and she was his own !-— : 

Charles could not proceed. Near the 
door of the hermitage all his strength 
abandoned him; and his sudden immo- 
bility seemed a cessation of existence.— 
Alas! he beheld the trees, beneath the 
shade'of which, but a few days before, 
the Orphan had leaned on his bosom, 
and uttered the accents of love. 

He placed his beloved at the foot o 
an aged oak, and knelt beside her: he 


spoke not a word: he shed not a tear.|| Recluse, a Knight of Lorraine on his|}’ 





| 








of grief and exile '—repose in peace 
on the soil of repentance and love.— 
Farewell to the delights of mutual af- 
fection ! Farewell to all hope on earth ! 
Farewe!l to her who recalled me to the 
paths of virtue, and who taught me 
to love with purity and passion ! Elodie ! 
wonder of nature! Elodie! farewell !’ 

His voice failed, and that once proud 
and martial form sank on the desert rock. 
Nature seemed to listen in silence to the 
adieus of the prince—all was still Sud- 
denly alow murmuring sound escaped his 
bosom, like alast convulsion of existence, 
a rending of human nature! 
this moment had looked with mercy and 





compassion on the Duke of Burgundy 
—his sufferings ended—celestial happi- 
ness was opened to him—and Charles 


was no more! 


—_—— 
CONCLUSION. 
Long after the death of Elodie and the 


*- 


He spread over the features of Elodie} way through Helvetia, crossed the valley 


a 
His lips were motionless ; 





of Underlach. He heard of the Recluse, 
whose name remained unknown, but 
whose benefactions and wonderful deeds, 
were gratefully remembered by every 
heart. At this period, the Virgin ofthe 
Abbey was almost adored as a divinity by 
the mountaineers and inhabitants of the 
country. 

On the evening of the day on which 
the Orphan had ceased to exist, Marce- 
line had watched by her corpse in the 
chapel, and the following was the ac- 
count she gave, the next day, of the dis- 
appearance of the body : 

** Towards the middle of the night, I 
had retreated a few steps from the holy 
spot, and was returning, when | heard 
the distant sound of a heavenly harp.—I 
ran towards the funeral couch, but the 
virgin had been carried away by angels. 
The roof of the chapel was partly open, 
and celestial perfumes were scattered 
from a golden cloud which covered the 
sanctuary.” 

Anselmo, exhausted by self imposed 
fastings, and macerations, survived the 
Orphan of the Monastery but one year. 

The traveller learned that a hermit 
inhabited the dwelling of the Recluse. 
Anxious to visit this mysterious retreat, 
he ascended the wild mountain, and per- 











‘ 
Heaven at 


ceived against the rock of the hut a 
kneeling anchorite. Respecting his de- 
votion, he forebore to approach, but as 
he continued to gaze on the figure, the 
immobility of the holy man appeared 
like the stillness of death. He advanced 
towards him, and his fears were con- 
firmed ; the hermit had ceased to exist, 
but only within a few hours, as his limbs 
were yet warm. 

The Knight attentively examined the 
features of the anchorite, notwithstand- 
ing the furrows of suffering and grief, he 
fancied he recogmized them. Deeply 
affected, he sought to prove the truth 
of his suspicions ; and, raising the dark 
cloak of the hermit, perceived near his 
heart a lock of fair hair, which many 
tears had washed.—He uncovered his 
breast ; a well known decoration appear- 
ed ; and all doubt was at an end. ‘Oh! 
my early companion ‘in arms!’ cried the 
warrior, uttering a piercing cry, ‘Oh 
my chief! is it thas I find thee !— 

The knight had recognized the Count: 








de Norindall 


a. 
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ANCIENT. FABLE EXPLAINED. | 


We are told in Grecian stofy, that in| 
Peloponnesus, between Mycence and) 
Argos, there was a fen or marsh of some} 
extent, called Lerna, which was inhabi- 
ted by Hydra, a horrible and devouring 
monster, with several heads; some say 
seven, others nine, and others fifty. 
The malignity of her poisen was such, | 
that a wound from an arrow dipped into’ 
it was instantly mortal. She made, 
dreadful havoc among the people of the, 
surrounding country, and devoured a 
great number of their sheep and cattle. 
In obedience to the orders of the tyrant. 
Evristheus, Hercules went to fight this | 
destructive and formidable creature. 
On his approach a crab came forth to, 
the assistance of Hydra, but Hercules: 
crushed the crab, and afterward slew) 
the monster. Of the heads of Hydra,| 
it was reported, that when one was cut: 
off two would spring from the wound, 
unless prevented by the immediate | 
application of fire. Hercules, availing’ 
himself of this element, succeeded in his. 
undertaking. 

Thus far the fable. Hydrais seem-; 
ingly mentioned by Virgil, as a fictitious 
or poetical animal. Bochart, however, 
with his usual prodigious eredition, ap-| 
pears desirous to make the whole story) 
literally intelligible. But Lancisi, phy-| 
sician to Pope Clement XI., with amore’ 
clear and discriminating mind, perceived. 
that important physical truths were con-| 
cealed under this twofold allegory, and, 
if he had reasoned upon his own discov- 
ery, he would not have failed in giving 
that explanation of it which has been re- 
served for our own day. 

Lancisi, by his persevering and lumi- 
nous researches, discovered so long ago 
as 1716, that marsh water, by simple 
distillation, manifested an acid quality ; 
and that calcareous stones were better 
for paving the streets of cities than sili- 
ceous ones, because the alkaline nature 
of the former was adapted to imbibe the 
noxious moisture of theiair, and sweeten 
the acid salts with whiehit abounded. 

Dr. Mitchell, in a letter to Dr. Priest- 
ley; printed in the year 1799, after no- 
ticing this: discovery of Lancisi, offers 
the following ingenious solution of Ler- 





i nian Hydra. 
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tilential effluvia, which sometimes, and 
under certain circumstances, Continue 
in a virulent state, in dry weather, near 
their died sources.” 


[Percy Anecdotes, 


EyEEEE>E>E—eEe_ee 
A LADY’S FOOT. 





‘that this is an allegory, expressive of 
the pestilential vapours emitted by the 
boy of Lerna, and of the means found by 
experience, useful to drain off its stag- 
nant water, and to clear the adjoining 
and surrounding morasses. 

«« The word ‘ hydra,’ is derived from 
a Greek word, signifying water. This 
fluid then, detained upon the marsh of ly 
Lerna, favoured occasionally the pro- 
duction of unwholesome exhalations. 
Such vapours being at once invisible and 
injurious, were ascribed to some pre- 


ter-natural enemy oe, ast strength to expressions of the strongest 
ster: and being diffused or wafte passions. In grief the hand is irresista. 


around the country, and often oie off bly drawn to the bosom, and its presure 
both men and beasts, were fancied to} ,ive5 relief; the finger pointed in scorn 


be the effect of the supposed monster's jis the plainest signal of contempt, and 
Geren. According to her extent and} the hands clasped and uplifted to heaven 
virulence, was she reported to have few-!!;, the most solemn of all exprestiela 
er or more heads for preparing and in- I have seen a woman in grief, and there 
ficting this poison. Phe mere drawing |! was more sorrow in the attitude of her 
off the water, and leaving the mud and} hang, and more meekness and plaintive- 
slime bare, teed termed cutting off “1! ness in a certain mournful position of her 
head ; and the increase of deleterious 


: fingers, than in the holiness of her up- 
gases, in consequence of exposing such |/jifteq countenance, or in the tear-drops 
a naked surface, wee aptly expressed Yy | hat hung on her eye-lashes. If the 
the sprouting forth of two in its place. |i 1454 is so powerful and’ efficient an en- 
By cauterising or searing, was under- 


. : : }gine of the soul, why should the foot be 
stood either the solar heat in drying the| considered merely the pedestal of the 


ground, ered bes was i drained! human stature ? What gives the march 

away, or the burning up of the trees, lito the hero, the stride to the conqueror, 

shrubs, and obstacles to free ventilation Rectiiees t6 thd fever, calithe dewitch- 
, 


by ordinary combustion, or, perhaps, |}. . 
ant * fling bal: ? Who 
both. The crab which was Hydra’s al-] ang Oelance of MUente ee renee 


ik 
ly, perhaps does not refer to the sun’s} nows 


place in the constellation cancer, so} 


much as to show the frequent recur- {iif the cavalier thro#s himself at the feet 
rence of the difficulties, and the superior |jof his mistress, why should not his lips 
strength and skill requisite to overcome]| press and breathe on them the spirit of 
them. In the whole allegory, Hercules|/love 2 Why should not his hand impart 


may be understood to mean insuperable jj to them the thrillings of its touches ? Oh, 
courage and industry. This interpreta-| 


mh lhow have I started, and longed for a 
tion is confirmed by another considera- |molliter manus imposuit, when I have be- 


tion, that the ancients had not only their }jheld Grispin with bis measure at the foot 
Hydra, who lived in the water, but theirjlof a lady ! Oh, how have I shuddered, 


Chersydra, who remained after the marsh |}when’ | have seen Belinda’s dear little 
or fen was dried up. Chersydra being|lfoot sink forever out of sight in the 
derived from two Greek words, signify- pitchy abyss of his palm ! Oh, how have 
ing land not fit for the plough, and the|ll quaked, when I have seen the dear 
monster of the fens, will thus mean thejflittle thing swallowed up forever in the 
venomous and sickly condition of thejlgriping jaws of his fist ! How too, has 
neighbouring atmosphere, afteg the wa- imy fancy caught fire, when sitting at ao 
ter was exhaled, and the ground, at the ||awful distance from Dorinda, I have es- 
same time, not rendered arable there-| pied this sweet little integer nestling and 


by, typified by a poisonous serpent. It]icuddling on her cricket ! How has my 
























,» so tender, as the little foot of a fiip 
lady! Surely this sweet part of the 
form was made for execution yet yp. 
known. The hand is exercised by ora. 
itors to give force to utterance, aod 









The love that slumbers in a lady’s foot? 








“It appears to me,” says the doctor, 






was thus expressive of the rage of pes-Jimagination transformed the vile fvat- 


? 


What in nature is so beautiful, so loye. 
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legged stool into a little shrine, and her 
foot into the offering of beauty to love ! 


—————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————— 
VOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ESSAYIST, No. V. 


PATRIOTISM. 
 Allmen with buman feelings, love their country ; 
“Tis the old mansion of their earliest friencs ; 
“ The chapel of their first, and best devotions.” 

TRAGEDY OF Don JULIAN. 

ParrrotismM, is the most exalted en- 

dowment of the human mind, and, calls 
into action its noblest powers. It stim- 
ulates the soldier, whose only hope, 
whose only ambition, is the welfare of 
his country, boldly to enter the field in 
defence of her rights and liberties. The 
patriot regards not his life, in a matter 
which is connected with the interests of 
his country, and obtains true and lasting 
glory by his earnest attention to her 
concerns. He is not only endeared to 
his country, and his friends, but even his 
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enemies admire, and praise his noble 
spirit; and however humble may be| 
his condition in life, he is always blest 
with that happiness#which is attendant 
on a consciousness of virtue. 

This noble virtue, should not be 
allowed to pine away for the want~ of 
encouragement, but should be follow-| 
ed by honours and rewards. If the! 
patriot were not distinguished in the| 
verses of the poet, or on the page of 
the historian, or if he were not exalted 
by the applause of his countrymen, it is 
probable that this quality, would not so 
often, predominate in the human breast. 
It has, generally, met with that fame of 
which it is so deserving, and the annals | 
of history are filled with examples. 
Among the ancients, Leonidas, Epamin- 
ondas, Miltiades, Manlius, Brutus, and! 
Regulus, and among the moderns, Wal- 
lace, Tell, Bruce, and Washington, fur- 
nish examples of patriotism which will 
never be forgotten. They could soar 
above the narrow views, which actuate 
s0 great a part of the human species, 
and drowfi every selfish consideration’ 
in the welfare and prosperity of their 
country. Is it not natural for us tolove 
our dearest friends, and to risk our lives’ 
for their safety, and happiness? How, 
much more then, should we love our. 








whom we are dependent for support? 
In her prosperity, is involved not only 
our own happiness, but that of thou- 
sands. 


In a word, the patriot, who has devo- 
ted his attention to the prosperity of his 
country, is looked upon by all with ven- 
eration and respect ; individuals proffer 
to him their friendship, and love, and 
his grateful countrymen testify their 
warmest approbation. 

JUVENIS. 


— —_$_$_$_[_——————EE 
SAGACITY OF RATS. 


In the year 1744, the surgeon of a 
man of-war observed the eggs rapidly 
decreasing from the sick sea-store ; and 
intimated to his mates, that he suspected 
they took some unwarrantable liberties. 
The young gentlemen, conscious of in- 
nocence, were highly affronted ; but the 
eggs were gone, they alone had access 
where they lay, and they could only 
| deny the charge. One of them said to 
the other, it might be possible that the 
sailors had a false key, and they ought 
to watch for their detection. They) 
provided themselves with a dark lantern, 
and, well armed, waited the depreda- 











country, who is our parent, and upon! 





tors. Soon after midnight a great move- 
ment near the cask where the eggs 
were packed induced them cautiously 
toturnthelantern. They beheld a vast 
number of rats climbing up, and kept 
very still to observe the issue; in a 
short time they saw the party of rats 
return, each with an egg under his chin. 
They next day informed the surgeon ; 
he had the remaining eggs taken from 
the cask, and placed in a smaller dish, 
supported by a table, the feet of which 
receded so far that the rats could not 
get up. He attended with the dark 
lantern, saw the invaders ascend the 
barrel, and come away disappointed ; 
they prowled about a few minutes be- 
fore they discovered the eggs. One of, 
the men employed in their removal had 
left a spar leaning to the table ; this was 
soon perceived by the rats, and some 
got up with alacrity. The surgeon, by 
a stealthy movement, took away the 
spar before the whole party effected a 
lodgement ; 7 but they that had obtained 
possession, “clinging together, made a 


rades passed over their backs to the ta- 
ble; nor were they long till each re- 
treated in the same way with an egg 
under his chin, which he would have 
carried off had not the gentleman inter- 
fered.— Monthly Mag. 


—e@E=={*{==___[_{_[_[_[____—_—_——— 


A cheap and easy mode of removing /run 
moulds, and Ink spots from linen, without the 
aid of salt of lemons. 

Cream of tarter used with boiling wa- 
ter will effectually answer the purpose. 
It is of no consequence whether it be ap- 
plied previous to the washing of the lin- 
en--in the washing—in the boiling—or 
after the linen has been both washed and 
boiled. It is equally effectual in every 
case ; though perhaps the easiest mode 
is, after the linen has been washed, to 
lay a sufficient quantity ofthe cream of 
tarter on the stained spot, and twisting 
or tying that part of the linen to keep the 
application in its place, thus put it into 
the copper to be boiled. No further 
trouble is required, as the stain com- 
pletely vanishes in the boiling. —Various 
other stains may also be removed by the 
same means. It is however to be ob- 
served, that a greater quantity of cream 
of tarter is required than of salt of lem- 
ons. 


A WHOLESOME CUSTOM. 


In some of the villages in Kent, when 
a man is known to have beaten his wife, 
it is usual to strew chaff before the 
door, when the joke runs through the 
town that such a man was threshing last 
night, as the chaff was seen in front of 
his house. Such notoriety is said to be 
a more wholesome restraint on bad hus- 
bands than any legal enactment. 





BOTANY. 
, Mr. Langsdorff, the Russian Consul 
at Rio de Janeiro, has discovered in his 
grounds, in that country, a phenomenon 
in natural history, which is a plant, as he 
states, having the singular property of 
producing, not only its roots and stem, 
but also its flowers and seed vessels, 
entirely under the surface of the earth. 
—_— 


It is only when the rich are sick, that 
they fully feel the impotence of wealth. 





} 


pathyway to the ground, and their com- 
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VARIETY. 





TURKISH DECLARATION OF WAR. 


The German papers have published 
the following curious declaration of war, 
issued in 1663, by Mahomet IV. against 
Leopold, Emperor of Germany : 

«« By the grace of God, the great Gad 
in Heaven, We Molo Mahomet god of 
the earth, renowned and powerful Em- 
peror of Babylon and Judea, from the 





rising to the setting of the sun, king of 
all earthly kings, mighty ruler of Arabia 
and Mauritania, born triumphant sove- 
regn of Jerusalem, possessor of the tomb 
of Christ the crucified, declare to thee, 
Emperor of Germany, to thee, king of 
Poland, and all the chiefs of thy land, as 
well as to the Pope of Rome, his cardi- 
nals and bishops, that We are resolved 
to attack thee with 13 kings, 1,300,000 
men on horseback and on foot, with 
Tarkish courage unknown to thee and 
thine. We will visit thee in Vienna thy 
capital, and pursue thee and the king of 
Poland and all thy allies, sword in hand, 
burning, plundering, murdering and de- 
stroying thy country and sabjects. As 
for thee, thou shalt suffer the most hor- 
rible death that can be imagined. As 
thy government is weak and cruel even 
among Christians, we will wrest from 
thee, with fire, sword, thy Empire and 


« Given in the 25th year of Our, age 

and the 7th of Our potent reign. 
(Signed, ** Moto Manomer.”’ 

There is a maxim, that ‘‘it is better 
ten guilty should escape, than one inno- 
cent suffer.” 

This I deny. Humanity, not policy, 
speaks this language. The impunity of 
even. one villain, is capable of doing 
more injury to society, than the loss of 
even more than one honest man. 

The laws of war though severe, are, 
however, founded in political justice. 
If the enemy has got possession of an 
outwork, no scruple is made of blowing 
up the rampart, though part of our own 
soldiery should be there on duty. 

I feel myself shocked at the close of 
this paragraph. This is the first time of 
my life that ever I suffered my philoso- 
phy to plead against my humanity. Sed 
fiat justitia, for justice is humanity. 

— [Sterne. 

Addison says, that a dog has been the 

companion of man for 3000 years and 











Kingdom, and likewise overthrow and 
annihilate the See of Rome and its triple 
crown. 


**This, Emperor ef Germany and 
King of Poland, is our declaration to thee 
and to all thy dependants; and We 
moreover inform thee, that these words 
will: be followed by deeds, for which 
thou hast to hold thyself in readiness. 


** Given in Our powerful city Stam- 
boul ; containing 1659 streets, 90 hospi- 
tals, 1000 public baths, 997 fountains, 
120 markets, 115 stables for mules, 480 
inns for foreigners, 1652 great and small 
schools, 4122 mosques and churches. 
This great and powerful city is four Ger- 
man miles in circuinferance, and on its 
walls ate 360 strong towers. Our an- 
cestors wrested it from the hands of the 
Christians whose wives and children 
were murdered before their eyes. Thus 
will We treat. thee atid all Christians, 
to prove our hatred and disdain. 


has only learned of him his vices—that 
is, to worry his species when he finds 
them in distress. “Tie a saucepan to a 
dog's tail, and another will fall on him— 
put a man in prison for debt, and another | 
will lodge a detainer against him. 











An accomplished woman, in company | 
with the celebrated Fontenelle, asked, 
wherein laid the difference between’ 
herself and a watch ? A silence ensued, | 
when the philosopher very quickly re- 
plied, ‘ A watch, madam, puts us in mind 
of time, and your ladyship makes us for- 
get it.’ 

Some words in French have no cer- 
responding rhyme. A lady, asking a 
thyme to Coeffe, (a lady’s head-dress,) 
was answered, ‘Madam, there is none ; 
for what belongs to a lady’s héad, has 
neither rhyme nor reason.’ 





Penn, the celebrated founder and le- 
gislature of the colony of Pennsylvania, 











had both great and amiable qualities, and, 
was no stranger to the es8ntials of good 





breeding, though he was too stubborn to| 
yield to the forms of it. He had, or af-| 
fected to have, all the spirit of the hat, | 


A which availed him much as the leader of 


' === 
a people who made it a part of their te. f 


ligion. We are credibly informed, that 
he sat with his hat on before Charles Il, 
and the king, as a gentle rebuke for his 
ill manners, put off his own. Upon 
which Penn said to him, « Friend 
Charles, why dost thou not keep on thy 
hat?’ The king answered, * It jg the 
custom of this place that never above 
one person should be covered at atime,’ 





BON MOT. 

A gentleman who possessed a much 
larger quantity of nose, than nature us. 
ally bestows upen an individual, conyyi. 
ved to make it more enormous by his 
invincible attachment to the bottle, 
which also beset it with emeralds and 


Hrubies. To add to his misfortunes, this 


honest toper’s face was somewhat dis. 
figured by not havirg a regular pair of 
eyes ; one being black and the other of 
a reddish hue. A person happening 
once to observe, that his eyes were not 
fellows, congratulated him on that cir- 
cumstance. The rosy gilled old tipler 
demanded the reason. ‘* Because,” re- 
plied the jocular gelfius, ‘if your eyes 
had been matches, your nose would cer- 
tainly have set them in a flame, anda 
dreadful conflagration might have been 
apprehended.” 


DR. FRANKLIN. 

A conversation happening in the pre- 
sence of Dr. Franklin, upon riches, when 
a young man in the company expressed 
his surprise, that they should ever be 
attended with such anxiety and solici- 
tude, and instanced one of his acquaint: 
ance, who, though in the possession of 
unbounded wealth, yet was as busy and 
more anxious than the most assiduous 


tor took ao apple from a fruit basket; 
presented itto a little child, who could 
just totter about the room. The child 


then gave him another, which occupied 
the other hand. Then choosing a third, 


remarkable for its size and beauty, he 


presented that also.’ The child after 
many ineffectual attempts to hold three, 
dropped the last on the carpet and burst 


pher, there is a little man with more 











riches than he cah enjoy. 





clerk in his counting house : The doc- § 


could scarce grasp it in his hand. He | 


~The 








into tears. See there, said the philoso- | 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LFTERARY CABINET. 


TO ——— 


> 


~ ‘Tho’ the whirlwind of fate, has exposed thee to 


ill, 
And hurried thee near to the edge of the grave; 
The gale that has wreck'd thee, shall bear thee 
up still, 
Mid the crash and the roar of life’s dang’rous 
wave. 


Tho’ the sting of ingratitude, blacker than hell, 
Has left thee in sorrow to weep and deplore, 
Yet some still remain, dearest parent, to quell 
The pangs that torment thee !—then feel them 
po more. 


*Twas thy virtues! too bright for this “ valley of 


tears,” 


That marred ev'ry wish—in thy journey of 


grief ; 
Yet! to hearts ever open to love and to fears, 
Th’ esteem of the guilty can yield no relief, 


But tho’ pain has pursued thee; tho’ mis'ry and 
care 
Have aim’d at thy meekness, by Ieaven be- 
stow'd, 
The hopes of hereafter, futurity’s glare 
Will lighten thy way to the house of thy God. 


Then say dearest ...... that thy peact shall 
return, 
And find in thy breast an assylum secure, 
The hopes of this life, are bat mis’ry and pain, 
The hopes of another, thy merits insure. 


I could weep with thee too, when I think of the 
fate 
That haunts thee—unhappy—dejected and 
*lorn, 
Together with hearts that breathe malice and 
hate, 
The sting of contempt, and the mock'ry of 
scorn. 


But why thus should we feel black ingratitude’s 
sting 
From outcasts!—from those whom we cannot 
esteem, 
They who worship the idol of fortune, and cling 
Round the shade of a phantom which never 
has been. 


_ Then no longer with love think of those who've 


betrayed 
Like the serpent—the warmth of a heart where 
they dwelt, 


) Torn to those, in the glow of thy virtues array'd 


With zeal at the shrine of their duty have 
kuel't. 


But farewell to thee now! tho’ in distance I 
roam, 

The warmth of affection shall turn to thee 
still, 








t 


Tho’ my feet ne’er again, way tread near to my 
home, 


The bent of this bosom shall follow thy will. 
ANCHISES. 
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MY SISTER’S GRAVE. 


There is not a gale in its gentleness kissing, 
Unheeded by others / the sorrows we know, 
But reminds me in grief, of the winds loudly 

hissing 
O’er the grave where my sister lies silent and 
low. . 


When the storms of the winter, which rudely 
are blowing, 
Enwrap the broad earth in a mantle of fear, 
Oh! thus, bleak remembrance, its power bestow- 
ing, 
Bids me weep o’er the tomb of my sister so 
dear. 


Ye snows! and ye rains!—and ye night-dews 
that falling 
With the dampness of death on her bosom of 
clay, 
The shadowy cloud of your birth is recalling 
The farewell of my sister, to life and to day 


Bat the winter has gone, and the flowers return- 
ing, 
Remind us of days where they blossom’d so 
sweet, 
But that feeling has fied! all that now is remain- 
ing 
Is the hope o’er the turf of my sister to weep. 


The warm breath of summer, to nature endearing 
Each foud recollection recalls to the mind, 
But for me I still dream of affection low sleeping 
*Neath the clay where my sister yet lingers 

behind. 


And the tear that I shed, in its silence reposing 
On the bright ray of hope, that thou art with 
thy God, 
Yes! I still think I see, the same radiance im- 
posing 
On the brow of my sister now cold "neath the 
sod. 


Thy virtues in life beamed around like a vision, 
Which the bliss of reality held up alone, 

And we dreamed not of ill, for the happy illusion 
Remained! till my sister was buried and gone. 


Deep! deep were the sighs that recalled thee, to 
lighten 
The load, which the flight of thy spirit had left, 
For vain were efforts of weeping, to frighten 
The fiend which of life wy lov’d sister bereft. 


Oh! sacred the tear from the eye of affection, 
That moistens the sod! when, to silence a 


prey 
‘Mid the clods of the valley, in silent dejection, 
» They bore the remains of my sister away. 











Once more I bid thee, farewell, happy spirit, 
Though unseen which hovers o'er life's pain- 
ful dream, 
The brothers’s adection I paid to thy merit, 
With my sister will float on futurity’s streau. 


And the parents that love thee! the ashes will 
moisten 
Of all that remains of the daughter they weep, 
And thy sisters and brothers, in anguish wiil 
soften 
The bed where reposes my sister in sleep. 


Let the world and its glory our path way enlighten, 
And try to seduce us from bliss and from thee, 
The hope of thus meeting in heaven, will brighten 
The way to the sky! where my sister will be. 
UNCLE ADAM. 
West-Point, April 20, 1822. 
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Messrs. Editors,—Observing that several cor- 
respondents of your's seem fond of displaying 
their knowledge of the Scotch dialect, I have 
peoned the following piece, to a faithful dog, 
(seeing no object more worthy of a lay)—that 
they may translate ere they understand it. 

TO JOWLER. 


Mait wae be to him wha wad twin ye fra’ me, 
My doggie,—mait wae be to him, 

For ye, when I ca’d, wad rin ow'r the lea, 
Aw’ thro’ the deep burn wad ye swim! 





Alane ha’ | gane thro’ the bracken an’ brea, 
Ne’er tenty o’ deil-mon or wreath, 

For gear ha’ I nawe,—an’ they tak’ that away, 
They maun lay us baith leigh on the eeth! 


Gude doggie!—ye lang ha’ bin lei! unto me, 
An’ haf o’ a bane is your share ; 

O freends I ba’ saane—nane sa weelfar’d as ye, 
Albeit ye be cleed o’er wi’ hair. © [be, 

Ik mon that weel kens ye,—right gawley maun 
Gin he dont wish to ¢a’ ye bis ain ; 

An’—doggie,—for siller Ise ne'er twin fra’ ye,— 
Alack !—I cud no leeve alane! 


The braw gowan deer leapit ow’r the knows, 
Then gang ye awa to the craig ! 
For ye be the doggie to rio fra, the hows, 
Aye,—ye be the fae o’ the stag! « (lift, 
The lavrocks an’ gowd spinks sing it blithe i’ the 
The mavis chaunts right merrily,— 
But ye be the gimmer, as faithfu’ as swift, 
Your barkins mair canty to me! 
L. RECTUM. 
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TO MY GRANDFATHER, 
ON HIS ATTAINING THE AGE OF 76. 


The wintery hand of age is o’er thee, 
A misty wor:d recedes before thee, 
And reverend wrinkles deck thy brow; 
But thou art still in vigour growing, 
As fiush’d as when thy youth was glowing, 
Without one blanched lock of suew! 


pee, 
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————————————————— 
Thou art a sturdy aged oak, 
That scorns the rudest tempest’s shock, 
With fibrous branches spreading wide ; 
And whiie it stems the blast of grief, 
Its verdure blooms on every leaf, 
And all its scions tow’r in pride. 


Sire!—thou'st seen the splendid morning, 

When Freedom from her cradle dawning, 
Flash'd vengeance from her infant eye— 

Aye,—thou hast seen her lightning flashing, 

And thou hast heard her thunder clashing, 
In plenitude of victory ! 


Sire!—no share fell to thy hand, 
For this is not thy native land, 
Thy beart doth name thee Britain's child ; 
Thy grandsons only feel that fire, 
Which Washington,—our county's sire— 
First own'd,—when infant Freedom smil'd. 





Since marriage is a holy thing, that there are 
none in heaven?” 

“ There are no women,” he replies—she quick 
returns the jest, 

“ Women there are,—but I’m afraid they cannot 
find a priest /” 
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NO. 26. 
END OF YOLUME FIVE. 


In announcing to our patrons the concluding 


Cabinet, we cannot in justice refrain from ex- 
pressing our thanks for the jiberal patronage 
bestowed upon us by an indulgent community ; 





Adver ity bas giv’a thee sorrow, 

Her tear bas found an aged furrow 
Upon thy worn—yet reverend cheek ; 

But thou bast nobly conquer’d sadness, 

And made thine age an age of gladness, 
—No grave of wild despair to seek. 


Thy son and grandsons all rejoice, 





and if we have in the discharge of our duty as 
conductors of the Cabinet, contributed in afford- 


ing a feeling of pleasure to the intellectual minds | 


of our fair patrons, we have a sweet solace for 
our pains, in the smiles of their approbation. 


have been devoted in culling the “ rich flowers 
of fancy,” and in forming a bouquet of sweets 
for their minds, still we are sensible that within 





And wish once more to hear thy voice, 
—To them an oracle divine: 
For me,—what hand uprear’d my youth? 
What tongue defined the Jores of truth ? 
Why need I ask ?—thine, sire, thise! 
- HAROLD. 
—_ 
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SONNET TO THE FAIREST OF THE 
FAIR. 
‘ You stole the orient blush of morn, 
Your cheek with softest bloom to dye! 
The glitt'ring dew-drop from the thorn, 
To give its lustre to your eye! 


You stole, ef snow, the purest flake 
‘That fell on Zembla’s frozen plain; 
Then laid it on that polieh’d neck, 
To shew each biue meandering vein! 


o 
For teeth, to India’s shore you flew, 

And made its finest pearl your spoil! 
You robb'd the rose-bud of its hue, 

To paint your lips '—then Hebe’s smile 
You stole, around those lips to play! 
And then—you stole my heart away ! 

e we MAC IVOR. 


=—_= 
EPITAPH ON A VIOLENT SCOLD. 
Beneath this stone a lump of clay, 
Lies Arrabejla young, - 
_ Who on the twenty-fourth of May, 
~“Began to hold her tongue. 
—_—_ 
as A REPARTEE. : 
Cries Sylvia toa reverend Dean, “ what reason 
can be given, 





our pages some defects have appeared. But in 
announcing this our last No. of vol. 5, we re- 
new our promises of enriching the pages of our 
next volume with what we consider pleasing and 
instructing in Classic and Polite Literatare, 
embracing interesting criticisms, elegant fic- 
tions, and poetic effusions of our numerous cor- 
respondents, together with selections from the 
European literary publications as they come to 
hand; and in reviewing the floods of literary 
matter which is constantly overflowing our 
country from the British and American presses, 


our aim will be always to express our unbiased || 


opinion of the merits or demerits of the works 
under consideration. 

Having for some time had in contemplation 
an emblematical head for our paper, we this 
week present it to our patrons; and in repre- 
senting in the last number of this volume, the 
symbolical emblem of the character of our paper 
for the next, we trust they will hail it as the 
preparation for a new banquet, which, under its 

columns will be weekly spread before them. 

\ In addition to our usual variety of matter, an 
origiual Tale founded on fact, will be peblished 
in the course of the next volume. 


> 
—_—_—_ 


The title page and index for vol. 5, will ac- 
company the first or second No. of vol. 6, 


——~ 
see ae 








Our agents and distant subscribers are re- 
spectfully informed that letters addressed to us 
through the medium of the post-office, (post 
paid) containing the amoxnt of their subscrip- 
tions will be thankfally received. 


I 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We respectfully present our ack nowledge- 
ments to our fair correspondent “ Mabella,” and 


+e 


number of volume five, of the Ladies’ Literary | 


Though for a series of months our labours | 





jaccept with pleasure the effusions of } 
muse. They have inspired us with Profound 

respect for the author, from whom we hope ere 

Hong to receive more sentiments, beautiful agg 

‘pure as the little poem she has so feelingly ad. 

jdressed to “self-torture,” with which we shall 

enrich the poetic columns of our next. 

We have received a “ Translation of a part of 
the first Book of Zneid” written by D, G, in 
which is on file for our next No. 

“ F. W. R.” will appear in No. 1 of vol ¢. 

“ Theodore” is received, and on file for next 
week. A number of other favours from our og. 
respondents are received, and will be attended 
to as soon as possible. 
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MARRIED, 


| On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Parkinson, Mr. William Easler of this city, to 
Miss Eliza Sisson of New-London, Con, 

_ Opn Wednesday evening the 24th ult, by the 
Rev. Mr. Parkinson, Doct. Isaac Fordon, to Miss 
Eliza Egbert, both of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr 
Parkinson, Mr. Henry Voorhies, to Miss Emily 
: Verplank, all of this city. 

On Monday mornieg last, by the Rt Rer. 
Bishop O'Connelly, Mr. C.S. Quilliard, to Miss 
| Ellen Ross, both of this city. 
| At New-London, Con. Mr. Euclid Effict, to 
'to Miss Lucy Coit, both of that place. 








DIED, 


On Sunday afternoon last, suddenly, Mr. 
| Laurent Gaudain, merchant of this city, aged 
52 years. 

On the same afternoon, Mrs. Sarab Harwap, it 
the 58th year of ber age, widow of the late He 
ry Harman. 

On Monday morning last, after a lingering Il 
ness, Mrs. Sarah Holmes. 

On Wednes tay afternoon last, Mrs. Johanuad 
Gale, aged 71 years. 
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LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 


PampHeets, Carps, HANDBILLS, Cinct 
'LaRs, &c &e. executed with neatness and dis 
| pateb, at the office of the Ladies’ Literary & 
binet, No. 30 William-st. directly opposite the 
Post office. 

<7 Subscriptions for the Cabinet, 
ceived at the publisher's offices No. 15 Cedat- 
street, and No. 30 William-st. directly opposi¥é 
the Post-Office. 
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